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b Depots destroyed his natural affection, and he de- 
- “mined to forbid the rebellious boy his house. 

mother's love was all that kept the young in- 

m becoming an utter outcast. She felt 

“ to disown him would only be to hasten his 

sent, to wb - He was her only surviving child, and she 

dealt kindly with him. Perhaps she exerted 

_—" € influence over him, but so far as she 
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For the Companion. 


DANIEL MAINE’S PUNISHMENT. 

vgne eye that mocketh at his father, and scorneth to obey his 
pother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and the young 
giles ahall eat it." —PROv. 30: 17, 

Itis rare that the very imagery of prophecy is 
nalized in its fulfillment. As of many others, we 
ommonly say of this fearful and vivid threat- 
ning, “Jt is an oracle, and sober criticism ac- 
pts, not its figures, but its general truth, that 
he breaking of the fifth commandment entails a 


’ 


The following narrative presents a singular 
ase; where the curse answered the Scripture 
both in fact and in figure. 

Daniel Maine was as stubborn a youth as ever 
joke a parent’s heart. From early boyhood he 
ud insisted on his own way, and in spite of fa- 
ier, or mother, or tutors, had succeeded too 
vilin carrying his point. Discipline seemed to 
pake him worse. When he was only eight years 
ld, his father had a struggle of two days with 
him in a matter of authority, and though at the 
gtset he had fully determined to make him 
yield, he was obliged to give over the effort in 
despair, after an extent of punishment that actu- 
ily endangered the disobedient boy’s life. 

As‘Daniel grew older, and his passiops strength- 
wed, his uudutiful temper betrayed itself with 
greater freqaency, and the ferocious pertinacity 
of bis selfish will rendered him more and more 
neckless of either severity or kindness. No 
mount of physical suffering could break or bend 
im; no patient reasoning, no tender entreaty, 
@uld tame his tiger-like spirit. All reproof, 
ibether at home or school, he took as an offence, 
ind all correction as an insult, and he was sure to 
ignify accordingly. If he could not, or dared 
a, injure those who admonished or chastised 
him, he would wreak his haughty resentment 
pon himself; and many a time he was known to 
ave the table, and go all day without eating, 

gauge some parental advice or chiding crossed 
at breakfast, or to spend the night out of 

sors or in the barn, because he had been re- 
roved for burning his candle after he went to 














The neighbors learned to say of him, ‘‘If Dan 
Maine knew he would be a thousand dollars bet- 
et for minding his father and mother, he would 
disobey them out of sheer wantonness ;” and pa- 
who were not wholly strangers to rebellion 

n their own households, nevertheless looked at 
teir children and thanked God that there did not 
txist among them such a miracle of perversity. 
By the time Daniel was seventeen years old, 
lehad become perfectly unmanageable. Mock- 
ng at every attempt made to restrain him, he 
ad followed his inclinations in every thing, and 
‘anatural consequence, the associations he had 
med were of the worst character, and his hab- 
is corresponded with them. 
A voyage at sea (for he ran away from home 

t his fifteenth year with a boy as vicious as him- 
» and shipped on board a clipper,) had not 
de him any better, though he then suffered, for 

he first time in his life, the rigors of strict disci- 
t. Certainly a sea life was the last thing he 
wuld have chosen, had he known this. His in- 
Nence to the captain and others gained him 












‘ape with unbroken bones, 


d been hateful. 







; by his immoralities. 


me fearfully severe whippings, and he did not 


He was glad to get home; but his rebellious 
nt was as unbroken as ever, while the ac- 
muntance with vice which he contracted during 
i absence made him now as dangerous as he 


- Maine kept a country store, but it was well 
mown that he could not trust his son in his em- 
- Daniel lived upon his bounty, while he 
nt... him by his disobedience, and disgraced 


afflicted father felt the ingratitude keenly ; 
Persistent abuse of his authority and his kind- 


did, his only care seemed to be to escape it, for 
when she would say to him, after any new exhi- 
bition of his wickedness, ‘‘Dan, Dan, why will 
you goonso? Aren’t you afraid you'll come to 
some untimely end?” he would abruptly end the 
interview by an escape out of doors. 

At last the reckless youth reached the length 
of his line. A farmer in the town was terribly, 
and, it was supposed, mortally wounded one night 
in a scuffle with a gang of thieves whom he had 
caught stealing his horses. He named Dan Maine 
as the villain who stabbed him. The fact of 
Dan’s absence from all his places of known resort 
the day after the occurrence, was constructive 
proof of his guilt. 

His poor mother saw too much reason to be- 
lieve it. His father felt sure of it. So did all 
the neighbors, and they did not hesitate to say so. 
Two of the gang of thieves were apprehended 
the first day, and vigorous efforts were made in 
every direction to track young Maine, but without 
avail. His mother could not restrain a feeling of 
instinctive gratification that he had eluded the 
officers of justice. The farmer’s wound did not 
prove to be mortal, and she was thankful that he 
was not a murderer; but whatever might be his 





AT THE GATE. 

















crime, she could not endure that her son should 
be seized and publicly dealt with as a felon. 

A week passed, and no trace could be found of 
the missing culprit. A fortnight rolled by, and 
detectives had ridden fast and far, but obtained 
no clue to him. Uneasy fears began to agitate 
the heart of the mother. She hoped for his es- 
cape, but knowing the life he had led, and sur- 
prised at the utter failure to find or even hear of 
any vestige of him, she could not stifle the inward 
boding that some nameless, perhaps fatal evil had 
overtaken the wretched boy. 

Friends who sympathized with the afflicted 
family hardly knew whether to wish him alive or 
dead. 

One afternoon the wife of a neighbor, a kind, 
considerate woman, came to Mrs. Maine and told 
‘her a tale that, notwithstanding all her care to 
suppress the revolting particulars, made the 
stricken mother’s cheek turn white, and took 
away her strength. 

A party had returned from an excursion to a 
wild place six miles out of town, and the:rumor 
was already abroad in the village that they knew 
phat had become of Dan Maine. 

In the wild [place we have mentioned was a 
glen with precipitate sides, breaking sharply down 
from the rocky hillside, and 

“Dabbled with blood-red heath.” 
A brook ran noisily along the dark, stony bottom, 
and gnarled, ancient trees hung over the ravine, 





guarding the gloomy solitude below. Few hu- 





the plate, found that, instead of a shilling, he had 
put a conversation-lozenge on the plate, with the 
words, ‘‘Will you marry me?” in red letters, star- 
ing everybody in the face. None of the young 
ladies, however, closed with the offer. 


—_——+or 





For the Companion. 
THE SILVER WEDDING. 


The house was put in order for the reception 
of company from garret to cellar. Not that it 
was ever in disorder, for Aunty Coles was one 
of the neatest creatures in the world, I do be- 
lieve. Not a speck could ever be found upon her 
furniture, or her carpets, or tables, and it was al- 
ways a marvel to me, who am rather careless, 
how she managed to keep so tidy. 

I had run over from grandma's, ; for you must 
know I am a city girl, and was taking my month's 
vacation in a beautiful town among the moun- 
tains. But aunty needed no help. Her black 
servant Sabrina grinned at the question, happen- 
ing to be receiving orders just then; and Hannah 
seemed to have got through her work, and was 
taking down her sleeves over a comely arm. 

Aunt Coles’s family always appeared in order, 
like her house. She had one son of twelve, and 
a daughter of fifteen, both the “best children in 
the world,” and Uncle Coles was my especial ad- 
miration. 

Aunt was handsome, and had been, in her 
youth, a beauty; but to all men that ever I saw, 
Uncle Coles was superior in every thing. Such « 





man feet, save of some adventurous sportsman or 
excursionist, once or twice a year, ever came here 
to disturb the. primeval loneliness, and the party 
of Mr. Maine’s neighbors, resorting thither for a 
day of recreation, were the first that had passed 
that way since Daniel’s flight. 

Three of them were picking berries on the 
edge of the glen, and approaching near to the 
precipice, saw a couple of ravens fly up from be- 
low, and wing their way silently into the neigh- 
boring forest. 

There was nothing apparently worth notice in 
so slight an occurrence, and they were dismissing 
it with a passing remark, when the attention of 
one of them was called to an object lying on the 
bottom of the glen, and sumething like a frag- 
ment of a man’s garment half way down, clinging 
to a projecting bough. 

Stimulated to further search by what he saw, he 
called his companions, and together they soon 
found their way to the foot of the precipice. 

What a ghastly spectacle met their gaze! A 
human body lay on the stones, face upwards, with 
the head partly in the water! The features were 
mutilated past recognition. The ravens and the 
loathsome creatures of the wilderness had preyed 
there many days. . They knew the dress, however, 
and the cry soon went up the dark ravine sum- 
moning all the party to gaze, horror-stricken, on 
the remains of the unhappy Daniel Maine. He 
had fallen over the rocks, probably, in his mid- 
night flight, and died without doubt where he 
fell, for the inquest revealed the fact that his 
neck was broken. 

Thus, with all his sins upon his head, the re- 
bellious boy went suddenly into the presence of 
his Judge. ‘ 

His broken-hearted mother, alive to all the 
fearfulness of his fate, would never be comforted. 
She lingered a few years with her grief, and died 
disconsolate. 

The father still lives, but the strong, high-spir- 
ited man is bent with much suffering, and now 
walks about with hoary locks, leaning upon his 
staff. The name of the disobedient son is still a 
watchword of terror in his native village; and 
many a matron there still tames the spirit of her 
stubborn child by telling the story of Daniel 
Maine. T. B. 


o~ 





Once in a church, a young man who carried the 
collecting-plate, before starting to collect, put his 
hand in his pocket as usual, and put a shilling, as 
he supposed, on the plate, and then passed it 
round among the congregation, which numbered 
many young and pretty girls. The girls, as they 
looked at the plate, all seemed astonished and 


happy, noble face he had,—the curling mustache 
and beard just sprinkled with silver, the large, 
full gray eye, in which a light like the clear sun of 
a winter's morning seemed to thaw away every 
thing unkindly or ungenial. I almost worshipped 
him. 

‘“‘How cool and inviting your parlor looks, 
aunty!” I said, as she preceded me to show a 
picture which uncle had purchased. 

_ Now uncle and aunty were by no means rich. 
They owned the house they lived in, and were 
what is called comfortably off; but they were 
rich in gifts and graces. Uncle Coles was a hard- 
working mechanic, and had been all his life; but 
then he was an artist, too,—such an admirable 





painter! He had his studio at the top of the 
house, and there he spent the early hours of his 
snmmer mornings. Besides this, he found time 
to cultivate a model garden, which was the admi- 
ration of the whole neighborhood, with its moist, 
red serpentine walks and curious little vases. 

His parlor, you may be sure, was not merely a 
show-room for upholstery. O, no; he had not 
manipulated the rare colors of the pallet for 
nothing, all those long years; every thing was 
toned down to a rich and delicate harmony that, 
it seemed to me, was potent enough to exorcise 
the evil spirit out of any one of whom it had pos- 
session, 

The furniture was very little of it modern; the 
carpet was not a great glare of fixed colors, 
enough to put one’s eyes out to look at. There , 
were no mirrors two yards long, no sofas worth 
a hundred dollars apiece; only the sweetest crim- 
son lounge, the design of which he made himself. 

Pictures there were—I was going to say with-. 
out end—large and small, but so hung that there. 
appeared no confusion. Books there were—the. 
best and the richest; mental aliment he would 
have; and it was a saying of his, that great and 
pure thoughts should not be put in mean bindings. 
or common-place paper, though I doa’t quite 
agree with him there. If great thoughts can en- 
ter a poor man’s home more easily because of 
their poverty of binding, why, the soul so en- 
riches the body that not a thought need be given 
to the exterior. Still, to those who will afford it, 
beautiful bindings are of value. At all events, 
they made the unique case in which they stood 
resplendent, and formed the principal ornament 
of the parlor. 

Then there were baskets of flowers on brack- 
ets—the work of Cousin Ella’s hands—and cover-~ 
ings for chairs and tables wrought by her fingers, 
and a pot of hanging flowers, whose frosty-green 
tendrils hung almost to the centre-table, and 
vases too,—antiques,—a vine trained over the 








amused; and the young man taking a glance at 


small oval mirror, and a stand of plants all bloom- 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








ing in the bay-window that looked out- upon the 
garden. , 

‘This is the picture,” said aunty, leading me 
to where it hung. ; a 

I just stood and put my hands behind me, like 
a child. ‘ 

‘Aunty, it’s horrible!” I said. ‘I don’t like 
it. That glare of the sun seems freighted with 
burning death. And those skeletons!” QO! it 
made me shudder. 

It was a picture of some great desert. In the 
foreground, bones of camels bleached white, and 
vultures pecking at the last morsel of carrion. 
Near the centre, a party of travellers—and the 
awful simoon upon them—while in the lurid light 
above, the black bodies of vultures wheeled and 
tumbled, blown by the stormy wind. Here and 
there an unfortunate Arab had thrown himself 
prone upon the ground, but death seemed every- 
where, above and below, for steadily came the 
thick, smoke-like clouds of stinging, maddening 
sand, ; 

“I wonder what made him paint that?” I 
asked. 

‘‘Because, child, he was there,” replied my 
aunt. 

‘‘Why, is that possible ?” 

“QO, yes, quite. When a young man, a small 
sum of money was left him unexpectedly. He 
had just finished his trade, and with the thousand 
dollars he inherited, might have laid the founda- 
tion for riches. But that is what he never cared 
for. The great desire of his life was to travel,— 
his highest ambition to say that he had seen those 
things of which others only read. So he spent 
all his money in that way.” 

“‘] think he was foolish,” I said. 

‘He does not,—says it is a treasure upon which 
he can draw at any time, and that it has yielded 
him an immense interest, I wonder he has never 
told you about it, but then you have never been 
here long ata time. Well, now you have seen 
the picture, let us talk over the party. What 
will it be like, pray? I have never seen such a 
celebration.” 

**Why, aunty, all you have to do is to dress 
and look your prettiest, and accept what the gods 
provide, as they said in ancient times.” 

“But will there be many here, do you think?” 
asked my aunt, dubiously. 

“Well, that depends,” was my answer. 
pare for a hundred, and then”— 

‘A hundred !” cried aunty, aghast; ‘‘my dear 
child !” : 

“O! there may not be half that number. It 
depends upon how many friends you have. At 
all events, I'll be over early, and help you all I 
can.” 

As good as my word, behold me at aunty’s at 
six o'clock. Supper was over, even at that early 
hour; and my cousin and myself walked up and 
down the porch, speculating about the coming 
festival, as girls of fifteen will. 

“Do you know,” she said, ‘‘Charley is so ab- 
surd as to expect a watch, a silver watch. I told 
him the presents would all be for papa and moth: 
er, but he persists that there will be a watch among 
them.” 

Didn't my heart beat! for that was exactly the 
present I had selected on my own account for 
Cousin Charley. Yes, there it lay in my pocket 
in a beautiful little blue and gold case, a real 
beauty of a watch, and an excellent time-keeper. 

‘“‘What makes him so positive, do you sup- 
pose?” I asked. 

“I don’t know; he says it is faith, and that he 
has prayed for one ever since he was a little fel- 
low,” 

“Perhaps he may get it.” 

“TI don’t believe any one will think of such a 
thing. I don’t expect I shall be remembered.” 

And by the side of the tiny watch was an ele- 
gant little pencil of the same material, particu- 
larly for her. Didn't I hug my secret with pecu- 
liar delight ? 

Well, evening came, and the gas was lighted. 
Every room was thrown open; the tables were 
laid with light and delicate viands; aunt: looked 
beautifully ; uncle, noble indeed. By-and-by the 
company came, and the silver began to pour in. 

“Isn't it jolly?” cried Charley to me, as he 
watched the glittering heaps. ‘Did you see that 
splendid silver-headed cane for papa, and a card- 
case for mother? Then there are spoons, fish- 
slices, a silver tea-set, two elegant fruit baskets, 
and several things not yet unpacked. My! but 
I'd like to have a silver wedding come twice in 
any life.” 

“Go and see if there's a little box there in blue 
and gold,” I whispered. ‘‘If there is, bring it to 
me.” 

He came back in a moment, looking quite cu- 
rious, the box in his hand, 

“Open it.” 

If ever you have seen a diamond flash splendor 


**Pre- 


picture, trying to reproduce the scene in faithful | 
colors. There were fifteen Arabs and ten ora) 
dozen Englishmen in that party and I was the) 
only one preserved of them all. I never shall, 
forget the anguish of that time; the flight I had 

for life, even after the storm was passed ; and the 

weary days I lived till, when nearly starved, an- 

other party found me, and led me out of the des- | 
ert in safety.” 
Six years have passed since that night.. My | 
uncle sits in the Congress of the nation, and helps | 
to make its laws. He has become a rich man in 

that short space of time by the sudden rise in} 
value of lands belonging to him, and which were | 
thought to be nearly wurthless.. But in the par-| 
lor of his beautiful home still hangs the picture of | 
the desert,.and he often looks upon it—he — 
that he may commune with God, and be kept} 
humble. 
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The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for hia Companion. 
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AT THE GATE. 


Footsore, cold and weary, 
The child stood at the gate. 

Drenched with rain and faint with hunger, 
All forlorn and desolate; 

While the shrieking winds are flying, 

And the autamn day swift dying, 
Still the patient child doth wait. 


Now and then, through wind strippedjbranches 
Fitfal tossing to and fro 

Comes the gleam of many 
All with ruddy light a. glow; 

And the child's ear sometimes catches 
Sounds of music faint and low. 








windows 


In her soft and trembling accents 
She has entrance sought in vain; 

Ah! those cruel gates are silent, 
Though she prays, again, again; 

For one thought seems ever burning 
Yn her fevered childish brain, 


‘*Mother sald that she was gofng, 
And that I't6o must go, 
Through thegates of that far céuntry ; 
And it must be here, I know; 
For all there is warmth and gladness, 
And all here is grief and sadness, 
And my heart is aching so. 


“And she said, for me my Saviour 
Washed a robe all white from sin, 
So that, torn and soiled and bleeding, 

Even I might cntranee win. 
But, ah me! He will not hear me, 
Nor the angels bright come near mes 
Mother, mother, take me in!" 


But the dark night gave no answer 
To the voice of child's despair; 
Till at last the porter opening 
At that cft-repeated prayer, 
In rough and cruel accents 
Bade the child not linger there. 


On she wandered, no one caring 
Where she dragged her weary feet, 

All along the stony roadside, 
Through the city’s crowded street, 

Where perchance strange words of kindness 
The forsaken child would greet. 


But too late all earthly comfort; 
Need of earthly care is o'er; 

For the broken heart {s passing 
Swiftly to that happy shore, 

Where the pearly gates are open, 
Blessed be God! for evermore. 


There all care and grief forgotten, 
Safe as on her mother's breast 

If the way was rough and toflsome, 
O how sweet the early rest 

Within the endless glory, 

As in the old, old story, 
In the arms of Jesus blest! 


Ah! earth's gates how hard and cruel! 
Where we stand, day after day, 

Oft with sore and bitter weeping, 
And all broken-hearted pray, 

Not knowing in our blindness 

That God's tender loving-kindness 
Is turning us away 


To where forever open 
Stand Heaven's glorious gates of gold, 
Through earth's dreary storm and tempest, 
Summer's sun and winter's cola; 
Till all God's wandering children 
Safe are gathered in the fold. 





For the Companion. 
HUNTING THE SLAVE HUNTERS. 
A TRUE KANSAS STORY.* 

I assisted the first negroes who escaped to Can- 
ada by the Kansas Underground Railroad. They 
came into my camp one night in Nebraska. I had 
command, at the time, of a company of armed 
Northern emigrants. One day I mentioned this 
fact to a comrade, whom I will call Linton. 

“That railroad,” he said, ‘“‘does ‘a very brisk 
business now. [ll tell you one incident of its 
history. 

A slave, named Moses, escaped from Bates 
county, Missouri, and succeeded in reaching Law- 
rence.’ There we put him on the track of the un- 
derground railroad, which carried him safely to 
Canada. He wrote to our president, telling him 





in a ray of sunlight, then you know what my 
cousin's face looked like. He was a beautiful 
boy, and as his glorious eyes met mine, there 
was a whole world of expectancy in them. 

‘That is yours,” I said.’ ‘Look on the in- 
side.” He did. These words were engraved 
upon the inner lid: 

‘From Cousin Kitty, to Cousin Charley.” 

The dear boy! it was joy worth the purchas- 
ing by serious self-denial to see his pleasure. 


that he was free, and asking him to let his’ wife 
| know it and aid her to escape. 

| Next morning our mutual friend Lang>rfeldt, 
left Lawrence for Missouri. He found the woman, 
| told her of her husband's wish, and, after sun- 
| down, started her for Lawrence. 

| They reached our town safely, and got beyond 
| Topeka, when they were overtaken and overpow- 





| We were monnted on splendid, large horses, 
} 


“Mine ! just what I wanted. O! Cousin Kitty, | red by the owners of the woman, who had given 
I'll never, never forget your kindness. What did I | chase as soon as they found that she had gone. 
wah ms nigh on ge venave te nem ger, I'd | She had two children with her. They put her in 
rather have it than any thing I know of. Won't | 9 covered wagon and drové tapidly toward h 

how i ber’ 4 | g rapidly toward home. 
I show it to the boys?” and off he went to make They gagged, her... In. passing our friend -Hab- 


the rounds of the company and display his gift. | : ‘ 2 
Later that evening, I stood by my uncle. He bard's house,'which was one of our, stations, the 


had one arm about me, one about my cousin. I,|Wowan tore the bandage from her mouth and 
who had no father, coveted the protecting pres- shouted lustily for/help.. It was night, but Hub- 
sure more than any earthly blessing. | bard. happened to be awake. He mounted at 


gl bane hie k ed, “why did you paint sach a | onee, rode down to Lawrence and roused us from 


‘That I might be reminded of God's goodness | our beds. 


We dressed ourselves in a hurry, rushed to the 
stable, and soon put after the Missourians. We 
rode at breakneck speed for nearly four hours. 
Shortly after midnight, in turning a bend of the 
road, in the woods, we came up right suddenly 
on the slavehunters. There were three of us, and 
three of them on horseback, and one man driving 
the wagon. 

They had heard us coming and waited for us. As 
soon as we came in sight, they fired at us simul- 
taneously. es 

Crack! crack! crack! went our pistols in re- 
turn for the compliment. 

They missed us, but one of their fellows tum- 
bled from his horse. His foot eaught in the stir- 
rup and the horse dragged him as it galloped off. 

‘Charge !” shouted Col. Hubbard, ‘‘club them !” 


while the Missourians rode shabby, little Indian 

ponies. This gave us a great advantage over 
| them in charging. 
| J seized my navy pistol by the barrel, rode 

straight at one fellow, raised my weapon and 
| brought it down with all my force. The colonel 
| did the same with the other man. They both 
| tumbled from their horses, and did not move after 
they reached the ground. 

The first man who had been shot was badly 
wounded, but, I supposed at the time, not mortally. 
Yet I don’t know it, for we didn’t wait to see. 

When the fellow who was driving the wagon saw 
the first man tamble, he lashed his horses, and 
tried to keep them at @ gallop. But the negro 
woman sprang up, caught hold of him by the neck, 

‘and tried to pull him over into the wagon. 

Hubbard rode after the fugitives at full speed, 
overtook them, cocked his revolver, and put it to 
the driver's head. 

*‘Surrender !” he shouted, ‘‘surrender, or here 
goes !” 

He didn’t need to repeat the order. The fellow 
cried for mercy, jumped out of the wagon, and 

| ran off as fast as his legs could carry him. 

| We turned round the wagon, let the horses of 
| the slave hunters go, and drove back as rapidly 
| as we came. Langerfeldt drove the wagon a 
couple of hundred miles. It is now regularly 
employed in the service. That's how we came to 
get our rolling stock on the Kansas, Nebraska 
and Missouri Underground Railroad. 

| No one but we three, and the driver who car- 
| 


| 
| 











ried the woman and her children north a second 

| time, ever heard of the affair. We reached 

Lawrence before sunrise, put our horses up, 

slipped quietly to our rooms in the hotel, and no 
one supposed that we had been out of bed.” 

Uncie James. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON AND THE ROB- 
BERS. 


“I say, I say, Gen. Jackson, for fear you 
should think I have some axe to grind because I 
try so hard to keep you at my poor house all night, 
I will agree to entertain you free of expense !” ex- 
postulated the landlord of the only inn in the vil- 
lage of Jefferson, Ashe County, North Carolina, 
with Gen. Jackson, late one evening in the autumn 
of 18—, as he entered his carriage to pursue his 
journey toward Tennessee. ‘‘Ihe Blue Ridge, 
sir, is infested with banditti, and you will certain- 
ly: be robbed, and possibly murdered, before 
morning. I beseech you, stay !” 

“You are very kind, sir, atid I thank you,” re- 
plied the General, ‘‘but I shall proceed, and try 
and reach the Tennessee line, at all events. . I 
have no fears of being molested., Drive on, Ned, 
briskly. Adieu, gentlemen all !” and the old hero 
drove off ata rapid pace. 

‘‘Hilloa there, youngster!” cried the landlord 
to a slim, wiry, flaxen-headed stripling standing 
in the motley crowd in front of the tavern, ‘‘if you 
are going to Tennessee, you had better jump up 
behind and go along with the General; it’s as 
cheap riding as walking.” 

‘Sure enough; I reckon I'd better, and thank 
you,” replied the young man, jumping up behind 
the coach as it drove off. 

They rode on quietly for some hours until they 
began to ascend the mountain, when the General, 
hearing a slight cough behind, called out sternly, 

**Who’s that ?” 

“Tt’s me, sir, Andrew Johnson. Iam a tray- 
eller, on my way to Tennessee, and I thought I 
might get a lift on your carriage, sir. I beg your 
pardon, sir.” 

“You are quite welcome, sir, to my carriage: 


hailed them. 








As they drove up he raised himself lazil 
: “Hie ! ab! J—I say, gentidee’ 
can’t'you gre a man a lift? I-~I—hic ! can’t walk. 
I'm loaded too heavily with méan whiskey.” 
‘Then stay where you are and get rid of itm 
replied the eral sternly. . 
he man sprang to his feet with the agility of 
cat. He gave a keen whistle and planted himself 
in front of the coach. Three men sprang out from 
the bushes, and made a rush at the carriage. 
Quick as thought the General sprang upon one 
of them, and they rolled over in the road together 
A dull, erushing sound was next heard above the 
conflict, and a second one rolled over in the dust 
—— by the loaded whip in the powerfyj 
ands of the driver. The young man by a time} 
shot, fired and brought down a third, and the, 
sprang to the assistance of the General, who stil] 
fought manfully with his Herculean antagonist 
while the driver engaged the remaining robber, ’ 
‘‘Stand back! stand back!” cried the Genera} 
to the young man; ‘‘we are man to man. I'll giye 
the villain fair play. Now—lI have you now 
= he threw his antagonist over, apparently Jif. 
ess. 
‘‘Are you hurt, my boy?” asked the General 
“hed you, too, Ned tnsabeereis Ned?” : 
‘‘Here, massa!” replied the boy, puffing y 
road, ‘‘My robber Lae rh tt het het 
I golly ; I save one; massa save one; an’ de young 
gentleman save one ;—he! he! he !” 
All this occurred in less time than it takes to 
record it. 
“But you, General, are you hurt ?” 
“No; nothing but a few bruises, thank God! 
But, look there! one of them is stirring. Yoy 
sir, and Ned, pinion his hands, while | examine 
the others,” 
None of them were found to be dead. Two 
were only stunned, and the third had received, 
pistol-shot through the shoulder, and was crouch. 
ing in affright. ‘They were all soon pinioned, anda 
council was held, when it. was determined to dis. 
arm them and let them go, rather than be de. 
tained on the road. No further incidents befell 
our travellers during their jaunt. 
On their separation in Tennessee the Genera) 
gave the young man much good advice. Here. 
counted to him his own history, and bade him as- 
pire to be good and useful. ‘The General contin. 
ued en route for his home in Middle Tennesgee, 
and the young man stopped and settled in the 
town of Greenville, as a journeyman tailor. Of 
his subsequent career it is needless td speak; it 
is a part of the history of our country.—Jarper's 
Weekly. 





POOR JERRY! 


He had played truant several times. One 
morning the ‘police officer stood with him at the 
school-room doer, talking with his teacher. It 
was enough to make one’s heart ache to see him, 
His blue eyes were sunken, and his face had a 
sharp, white look, as though the warmth was all 
frozen out of his veins: One could not help see- 
ing at a glance that the child had not enough to 
eat. His clothes were thin and torn, and his 
bare toes crept from the miserable shoes that had 
hard work to stay on his frost-bitten feet. 

“T must take this boy to the lock up,” said the 
officer, after talking “a few minutes with the 
teacher. 

Jerry’s face grew whiter, and he clasped his 
hands in utter distress. ‘‘O, don’t, don’t take me 
there !” he said, and the tears rolled down his face. 
“T never had any body to tell me how to be good; 
I never had any bringing up; nobody ever cared 
for me, O, teacher, 1’d like to be good like oth 
er boys, but nobody ever showed me how.” 

Poor boy! it was all too true. Nobody had 
tried to teach him to be good. Nobody cared for 
him, as he said. 

His father was dead; and his mother was 
wretched, heartless woman, who would have beeo 
glad to get rid of him at any time, no matter how. 
When the nights were bitter cold she would lock 
the door while Jerry was out, and he would be 
obliged to wander without shelter till morning. 
She had even accused him of crime, in hopes of 
getting him imprisoned; but her plans failed. 
Think of it! A mother wishing to imprison 9 
innocent child! And so, with blows plenty and 
food scarce,—so scarce that you could see the hu 
ger written all over his face and staring from bis 
blue eyes,—what wonder that Jerry was nota: 
vere ood; that he found evil associates, and 8 
following in their ways? 

There were tears in the teacher's eyes as st? 
listened to the boy’s piteous appeal, and even Mf 
hardy policeman was touched. Warning him tit 
another time he would not. escape, he permitted 
him to go back to the school-room. He hasnt 
er played truant since; but is not his life a ad 
one? Nobody to love him; nobody, as he si 
“to bring him up;” nobody to teach him to 
good like other boys; nobody to care for bit 
And this is a true. story. 








Come forward and take a seat with me.” 

‘Thank you, sir, but as the mountain is. rather 
steep here, I'll jump off and walk up.” 

He walked forward up the mountain-side in ad- 
vance of the carriage, but had not gone far before 
he saw a man ahead of him ascending the moun- 
tain. He appeared to be intoxicated... He lurched 
this way and the other way, staggering backward 
and forward; now his knees would double up, and 
he would miss a step, as if the earth had su denly 
vanished before him; then he would cross his legs 
and a lurch would send’ him diagonally across the 
road.. He stopped and braced himself up so as 
nearly to fall backward, and then drifted helpless- 


road and was out of sight. 

‘That man is beastly drunk!” remarked the 
Geparale 

“Drunk!—not much, sir,” laughed the young 
man; “he’s no more drunk than Tam. He's play- 





to me, in an hour of extreme peril,” he made re-| —_ 


ply. “I have been twenty years at work upon that enn Sao e Shaemne Gare a a 


ing Fang ay and means mischief. Look there! 
he’s lying in the road.” 


ly along. Presently he turned an angle in the | 





| TOO MUCH METAL FOR JOHN BULL 
| Itis gratifying to see the ‘‘starch” taken out ® 
|a.swaggerer. The following reminds one of “™ 
| man that struck Billy Patterson.” 


| Recently, when the United States war stes™® 
Wyoming was at Simon's Bay, Cape 46% 

' Hope, several of that vessel's officers on sho 

, met a number of English officers from an Eng’ 

| vessel of war in the bay. One of the Englishes, 
putting a circular piece of glass in front of 
of his eyes, asked in an ironically obseq™ 

| Manner: r 

| “Officer, how many guns do you carry? 

“Six,” replied! the officer of the Wyoming. 

| “Ol we carry eleven,” said the English 

vedehenibe out in @ very pompous manner, 

\. “What weight of metal do you throw 

| broadside ?” asked the officer of the Wyoming: 

“About eighty pounds,” answered the Engl 
| man, inflating hiniself with a mixture of wine 
' pyide. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





“Well,” replied the officer of the Wyoming, | 
«one of our guns alone throws one hundred and 
sixty-eight pounds; that’s double your whole) 
proadside.” 

The Englishman immediately collapsed, struck ; 
the elevation of his head and walked off. | 





“TALK ENGLISH.” 
The following incident shows that what is called | 


“English” may be unintelligible to many of the’ 
English people : 
A doctor was summoned to a cottage at Har- 
wood, in England, and found a boy in need of his 
services. 

“Show your tongue,” said the doctor. 
The boy stared like an owl. 
“My good boy, let me see your tongue,” re- 
ted the doctor. 
“Talk English, doctor,” said the mother; and 
then turning to her son, said, 
“Hopen thy gobbler, and push out thy loli- | 
”" 

The mouth flew open and the doctor was terri- | 
bly “taken in.” | 
A young Englishman who was “well educated” 
in some things, but very’ “green” in others, was’ 
sent on deck by his friend, the captain of a large. 
ship, to order the sailors to put out the light! 
which had been kept in the rigging. As it was) 
bis first attempt at ordering sailors, he thought he! 


would use most respectful and even elegant lan-| 


guage, and so he said, | 
“You are requested by the captain to extin-' 
guish that luminary.” 
Nothing was said in response, and the light! 
kept on burning. He repeated his order in a, 
louder tone, but the sailors only looked at bim, | 
wondering to whom he was calling, and what) 
“modern language” he was talking. The youth 
returned and reported to the captain that the 
sailors would not obey his orders. Having in- 
quired what he had said, the captain replied, “I'll 
show you how to talk to them.” | 
Going on deck, he shouted, ‘‘Man ahoy ! dowse 
that glim !” | 
“Aye, aye, sir,” was the ready response, and 
out went the light. | 
———+or——_—_— | 

AN ELEPHANT STORY. | 
Hannibal, the elephant, in 1858 carried an_ 
emancipation proclamation (in his trunk) into 
South Carolina, and abolished slavery from one | 
section of the State—for a short time, atleast. It. 
happened thus :— 
he menagerie was crossing the Black Warrior | 
river, and Hannibal was taken in to swim it. 
Now, an elephant can stay under water a long 
time, and by stretching the trunk so as to reach; 
the surface for air, can’ float far below fox hours | 
without giving any visible sign of bis presence. | 
On this occasion, after swimming very nicely for’ 
awhile, he made a dive. His keeper, who was in ; 
asmall boat, stopped rowing, and waited for him) 
tocome up again. After waiting a reasonable | 
time without the elephant putting in an appear- 
ance, the keeper mistrusted something was wrong 
and commenced rowing in a circle, as if he were , 
pulling for a wager, in hopes of finding some in- 
dication of the brute. Leaving the keeper thus, 
employed, we'll follow the elephant; who, going 
with the current, had floated down the river, 
turned a bend, and after enjoying a delightful 
bath, began to look for a landing place. He 
found one twelve miles from the spot where he 
started, on the edge of a cotton field, in which 
about three hundred slaves of all ages and both 


sexes were at work. A big ‘‘swash,” and a tre-' 


mendous blast from the elephant’s trunk, drew 
their attention to the river, from the very depths 
of which they saw a black monster emerging, the 


water rolling from his sides, his immense ears flap- | 


ping wildly, his fearful tusks pointed directly at 

m. On he came, and away they went! The 
appearance of such a creature, under such cir- 
cumstances, would startle anybody; but the ef- 
fect produced upon these ignorant plantation 

ds,a great portion of whom were not aware 

t there was such an animal as an elephant in 
existence, can better be imagined than described. 
They were all satisfied that the Evil One had 
come for them, sure enough; and as they fled in 
wild confusion, they spread the story among all 
whom they met with such terrific exaggerations 
that in twelve hours, it is said, there was not a 
negro, free nor bond, to be found in the country. 
Itis certain that for two weeks afterwards the 
menagerie people daily encountered planters look- 
ing for slaves who had disappeared after Hanni- 
bal's unlooked for visit to the plantation. 
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“EXCUDGE DE BAD WRITIN’.” 

A clergyman in one of the Southern States, not- 
ed for the polish of his manners, and especially 
forthe beauty of his penmanship, had a favorite 
‘lave who fell in love with a sable beauty on 
& neighboring plantation. His ardor was such 

it at length overcame his bashfulness; and he 

ed his master in most moving terms to write 
tlove-letter for him. The master consented, and 
writing a long and flowery epistle in the most 
approved love-letter style, and in faultless chi- 
Pa read it over to the negro. He seemed 
delighted with it, and allowed his master to fold 
and almost finish directing it, when a shade passed 
over his countenance; and looking exceedingly 
puzzled, he burst forth: — 
e , dat nebber do! Nebber do, in dis 





World ! 
“Why, what now, Ro ? What. is the mat- 
teen AV hat is it that dnphenaee you in the let- 


“Why; massa! you l’arned gemman, and not 


|nebber finish lub-letter ? 


| soft; I sha’n’t forget any more.” 


know dat, and even poor Pomp he know! O, 
gorra! I thought white folks know som’thin’!” 
(This last was an aside.) ‘‘Don't you see you 
You not say, ‘Please 
excudge de bad writin’ !’” 

—__——_ +o —- ————_ 


WATCHING ONE’S SELF. 


“When I was a boy,” said an old man, ‘‘we| 
had a schoolmaster who had an odd way of catch- | 
ing idle boys. One day he called out to us:—' 
‘Boys, I must have closer attention to your books. | 
The first one of you who sees another idle boy, [| 
want you to inform me, and I will attend to his) 
case,” 

***Ab?’ thought I to myself, ‘there is Joe Sim- | 
mons that I don’t like. Ill watch him; and if I, 
see him look off his book, I'll tell.” It was not 
long before I saw Joe look off his book, and I im-! 





| mediately informed the master. 


idle?’ ’ 

‘* «T saw him,’ said I. 

***You did? and were your eyes on your book 
when you saw him ?” 


“I was caught, and never watched for idle 
boys again. 


“If we are sufficiently watchful over our own 
conduct, we shall have no time to find fault with 
the conduct of others.” 


FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 

I had spoken of the poor freedmen and their 
affairs. ‘‘Ho!” said a little boy who had heard 
the remark, ‘‘I should think that was a great cal- 
culation ; only one bureau for all thosé folks to put 
their clothes in !” 


‘* ‘Indeed,’ said he, ‘how did you know he wee} 

















CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





WORDS OF BIRDS AND CHILDREN. 


The robin repeats his two beautiful words, 
The meadow-lark whistles his one refrain; 
And steadily over and over again 

The same song swells from a hundred birds. 


Bobolink, chickadee, blackbird and jay, 
Thrasher and onmpoots r, cuckoo and wren, 
Each sings its word or its phrase, and then 

It has nothing further to sing or say. 


Into that word, or that sweet little phrase, 
All there may be of its life must crowd; 
And low and liquid, or hoarse and loud, 

It breathes its burden of joy and praise. 


A little child sits in its father’s door, 
Chatting and singing with careless tongue; 
A thousand musical words are sung, 

And he holds unuttered a thousand more. 


Words measure power; and they measure thine; 
Greater art thou in thy childish years 
Than all the birds of a hundred spheres ; 

They are birds only, but thou art divine. 


Words measure détiny. Power to declare 
Infinite ranges of passion aXd thought, 
Holds with the Infinite Holy its lot— 

Is of eternity only the heir. 


Words measure life, and they measure its joy; 
Thou hast more joy in thy childish years 
Than the birds of a hundred tuneful spheres, 

So, sing with the beautiful birds, my boy! 





For the Companion. 
PULL SOFT AND SPEAK SOFT. 

“It was real hard, aunty, but I've got it out 
now.” 

“What !—the knot ?” 

“Yes, the knot; it came out just as easy !” 

‘Bravo !” said aunty, ‘‘but how did it happen? 
You've tried many times before, and always got 
out of patience with it or hadja good cry; tell me 
‘ all about it, Frankie.” 
‘*Why,” said black-eyed five-years, “I pulled 


“Well, my lad, how was it about the ball and 
‘bat, the one Willie held so tight, and you, at 
first, so angry about? You remember why he con- 
cluded to give it up; wasn’t it something like pull- 
ing out the knot from your shoe-string ?” 
| Bright-eyes considered a little; the two cases 
| were lying side by side in his mind; knots had al- 
| ways perplexed him; he had seemed to think one 
| sturdy tug was all that was needed, still it had 
| never succeeded in unloosening the unruly string. 
Great pains had been taken to show him the right 
' way, first'a gentle pull, then a dextrous turn and 
‘all was right—and the same with childish quar- 
‘rels; a gentle word, and friendly smile, and the 
‘anger would be melted, but he had never put the 
_two cases side by side before. 
| ‘Ah, I see, aunty; ‘pull soft, and speak soft,’ 
‘isn't that it?” 
| Yes, indeed, Frankie, that’s it; remember 
| when you have knots, ‘pull soft;’ and when you 
| and Willie disagree, that ‘a soft. answer turneth 


| 
| away wrath.’” F: P..c. 


| ABLE TO DO SOMETHING. 


A very tall gentleman paid a visit to a lady one 
‘cold wintry day. As the fire burnt bright and 
! warm, he took off his great-coat during his stay. 
| On rising to leave, a little girl, hardly higher than 

the tall gentleman’s knees, who wanted to do 
| something to show her love to her mamma's friend, 
| said, forgetting how very little she was; ‘Do let 
,mé help you on with your great-coat, sir.”. Mam- 
‘ma, astonished, said, ‘*My dear, you forget how 
| short you are.” But the loving little girl was not 
| tobe beaten; she wanted to do something, and 
| she would do something to show her love; so she 
| quickly answered, “Never mind, mamma; but if 
can’t on the great-coat, I can run and fetch 
the walking stick.” We are none of us too short, 
| or too any thing, to be quite unable to do some- 

thing useful; and if we desire to do it, we shall 


——_——_—_+o+— 


A Neeiectrep Coven, Cold or Sore Throat, which might be 
checked by a simple remedy, like Brotcn's Bronchial Troches, if 
allowed to progress, may terminate seriously. For Bronchitis, 
Asthma, Catarrh and Consumptive Coughs, “The Troches” are 
used with advantage, giving often-times immediate relief. 
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CARPETINGS AT REDUCED PRICES.—Anticipating a re- 
linquish tof the busi our entire stock on hand will be re- 
tailed, until it is otherwise closed out, at a great reduction from 
the present ruling prices. To the trade it is offered in job lots at 
a reducti from fact s* or importers’ prices, or the 
whole stock would be sold in one lot on satisfactory terms to any 
one desirous of purchasing. The stock is suitably assorted for the 
present demands, is complete in all its varities, and presents a 
rare opportunity to purchasers to buy at low prices. 

The premises which we now occupy are offered to let on a long 
lease. They comprise the chambers over Nos. 73, 75, 77, 79 and 
81 Hanover Street, and 4and 2 Elm Street; also the entire four- 
story building connected with the above, numbered 83, 85 and 87 
Hanover Street—all now occupied by us, and comprising eleven 
rooms, with cellars, well located and adapted for cartying on a 
large business in the carpet, furniture, or any similar line. NEW 
ENGLAND CARPET CO., 75 Hanover Street, Boston. 
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JUDAS MACCABEUS. 

AN ORATORIO BY HANDEL. Price,—Jn Cloth, $2,50; Pa- 
per, $1,75. Also, the CHORUSES OF JUDAS MACCABEUS. 
In Boards, $1,25. Just published by 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


48—tf 277 Washington Street. 





VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM, 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION. 


Established in 1826, and still the best known Remedy for all af- 
Sections of the Lungs, Throat and Chest. Be caretul to get the 
genuine. REED, CUTLER & CO., Boston, 


Proprietors. 
Larce Bortves, $l. Smatt, 50 Cents. , 





Pure Cod Liver Oil, 


Bottled expressly for Medicinal use by REED, CUTLER & CO. 
who have facilities for obtainin 
Large Bottles, $1. 


” 


g Oil of the most reliable quality. 
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GOLDEN-HAIRED GERTRUDE. 
THE CHOICEST OF JUVENILE STORIES. | 
Now ready. Price $1,25. | 
TWO HUNGRY KITTENS. 
AMUSING POEM FOR CHILDREN. 
Preparing. Price 70 cents. 
Both by Theodore Tilton, 
Editor of the Independent. | 
OUR MARTYR PRESIDENT, 
Voices from the Pulpit of New York and Brooklyn. Price $2. 


TIBBALS & WHITING, 











AN 





46—4w 87 PARK ROW, N. Y. 
MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP 
WITH 
B. T. Babbitt’s Pure Concentrated Potash, 
—oR— 


READY SOAP MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and supe- 
rior to any other saponifier or ley in market. Put up in cans of 
one pound, two pounds, three pounds, six pounds and twelve 
pounds, With full directions in English and German, for making 
Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will make fifteen gallons of 
Soft Soap. No lime is required. 

Consumers will find this the cheapest Potash in market. 

B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washinston Street, 
42--ly . NEW YORK. 





PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE 


PAIN KILLER. 
We ask the attention of the public to this long-tested and un- 


mac’ BAMILY MEDICINE. 


It has been favorably known for more than twenty years, dur- 
ing which time we have received THOUSANDS of testimonials, 
showing this Medicine to be an almost never- failing remedy for 
diseases caused by or attendant upon— 

SUDDEN COLDS, COUGHS, FEVER AND AGUE, HEAD- 
ACHE, BILIOUS FEVER, PAINS IN THE SIDE, 
ACK AND LOINS, AS WELL AS IN 
THE JOINTS AND LIMBS; 
NEURALGIC and RHEUMATIC PaLns, in any part of the system; 
Toothache and Pains in the Head and Face. 

Asa BLoop PuriFier and Tonic for the Sromacn, it seldom 
fails to cure Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Liver Complaint, Acid 
Stomach, Heartburn, Kidney Complaints, Sick HEADACHE, Piles, 
Asthma or Phthisic, Ringworms, Boils, Felons, Whitlows, Old 
Sores, Swelled Joints, and GENERAL DrEBILITyY of the SysTam. 

It is also a prompt and sure remedy for Cramp and Pain in the 
Stomach, Painters’ Colic, DIARRH@A, Dysentery, SUMMER Com- 
PLAINT, Cholera Morbus, Cholera Infantum, Scalds, Burns, 
Sprains, Bruises, Frost-Bites, Chilblains, as well as the Stings 
of Insects, Scorpions, Centipedes, and the Bites of Poisonous In- 
sects and Venomous Reptiles. 

See directions accompanying each bottle. 

It has been tested in every variety of climate, and by almost 
EVERY NATION KNOWN to Americans. It is the almost constant 

panion and inesti friend of the Missionary and the 
TRAVELLER—on sea and land—and no one should travel on our 
lakes or rivers without it. 


Price 25 Cts., 50 Cts. and $1 per Bottle. 


e SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
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A CROWN OF GLORY. 


Every Man, Woman and Child who has used 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA 


is willing to recommend it. Three years of rapidly increasing 
sale have made the Ambrosia famous all over the world. 


Ir 18 WARRANTED TO PLEASE. 


It cures Itching of the Head. 

It makes New Hair grow on Bald Heads. 
It prevents the Hair from Falling Out. 
It renders the Hair Soft and Glossy. 

Cleanses the Scalp; Cools the Heated Brow, Removes Dand- 
ruff; Cures Nervous Headache; Cures Baldness; Insures Luxu- 
riant Locks; Inclines Hair to Carl; Supersedes Wigs; Kills Hair 
Eaters. Good effect apparent at once. 

TO THE LADIES WE SAY, 
the Ambrosta will suit you toa T. Elegantly put up. Delicate- 
ly Perfumed. Patronized by Opera Singers anid Actresses. Sold 
in splendid boxes or cartons, containing two large bottles—No. 
2 for morning, No. 1 for evening. 


wy 


TERE 1s NO MISTAKE ABOUT IT. 


STERLING'S AMBROSIA is the best, most agreeable and ef- 
fective toflet article in the world. To prove this try a carton, 
Sold by Druggists. . 


Sterling's Ambrosia Manufacturing Co., 























‘ not want the opportunity. 








215 Fulton. Street...,..New York, 


TO CHILDREN. 


When you are sick, don't take any gf those very unpleasant 
“Doctor's Pills,” but tell mother to get you some of 


Dr. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Sugar Pills. 


They are nice to take, won't make you worse, and certain to cure 
you. Look over the list below, and find what you want, and if 
your Druggist don't have it, send to our store in New York, and 
we will send it to you at once. 


LIST OF HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 























Price of single Boxes—cents. 
No. l cures Fever, Congestion and Inflammation............ 25 
“2 “ Worm Fever, Worm Colic......... 
“ 3 “ Colic, Teething, Crying of Infants... 
“4 “ Diarrhoea, of Children or Adults... 
“5 “ Dysentery, or Bloody Flux, Colic... 
“ 6 ‘“ Cholera Morbus, Nausea............. 
“7 “ Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness. Bronchitis. 
“ 8 “ Toothache, Faceache, Nervous Pains. 
“9 “ Headaches, Sick Heedaches. Vertigo 
“10 “ Dyspepsia, Weak, or Acid Stomach 
“13 “ Cromp, Hoarse Croupy Cough....... 
“14 “ Salt Rheum, Crusty Eruptior 
“15 “ Rheumatism, Pain, Lameness. 
“16 “ Hever and Ague, Intermittent Fever. 
“17 “ Piles, External or Internal................ 
“18 ‘“ Opthalmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes... f 
“19 “ Catarrh, Acute or Chronic,............ 50 
om Whooping Cough, shortening it...... 50 
“2t “ Asthma, Oppressed, Difficult Breathing.. 50 
“22 “ Kar Discharges, Noise in the Head...... 
< 23°“ Serofula, Enlarged Glands and Tonsils.... 0 
“24 “ Gemeral Debility, Physical Weakness......50 
“25 “ Dropsy, Fluid Accumulations.............. 50 
“26 “ Sea Sickness, Prostration, Vertigo.. a")) 
“27 “ Urinary Diseases, Gravel.............0...0.. 50 
“23 “ Prostration, Involuntary Discharges, Ner- 
& vous Debility......... . 1 
; 29 ** Sore Mouth, or Can 50 
re 30S “Urinary Incontinen 50 
“4 = - Epilepsy and Spasms, Cho 100 


Diptheria, Ulcerated Sore Throat 


Or it is better to get a full case at once, and always have in phe 
family a remedy for every ordinary disease likely to occur. 


FamiIty AND TRAVELLING CasEs. 


35 vials, in morocco case, Book complete............+.. 
28 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions 
20 large vials, in morocco, Book of Directions 
20 large vials, plain case, Book of Directions. 
15 boxes, (Nos. 1 to 15,) Book ot Directions 





For sale by respectable dealers in Medicine everywhere, and 
sent FREE on receipt of price, by , 


Humpureys’ Spec. Hom. Mep. Co., 


35—Lyis 562 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





LIFE, GROWTH AND BEAUTY. 


—_— 


MR.8 8. A, ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 
AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 
OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
INVIGORATE, STRENGTHEN AND LENGTHEN THE 


FIAIR. 


They act directly upon the roots of the hair, supplying requir 
nourishment, and natural color and beauty returns. 
Grey hair disappears, bald spots are cov- 
ered, hair stops falling, and 
luxuriant growth is 
the result. 


LADIES AND CHILDREN 


WILL APPRECIATE 


THE DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE AND RICH, GLOSSY 
APPEARANCE IMPARTED TO THE HAIR, 


—AND— 


No fear of soiling the skin, scalp or most elegant head- dress. 





Convincing Testimony. 
REY. C, A. BUCKBEE, 
Assistant Treasurer American Bible Union, N. Y. City, writes: 


“I very cheerfully add my testimony to that of ‘numerous 
friends, to the great value of Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum.”’ 


REY. WILLIAM CUTTER, 
New York City. 
“My hair is changed to its natural color, and growing on bald 


spot.”’ 
REY. J. H. CORNELL, 
New York City. 
“I procured it fora relative. The falling of the hair stopped, 
and restored it irom being grey to its natural and beautiful 


color.” 
REV. J. WEST, 


Brooklyn, L. I. 
“TI will testify to their value in the most liberal sense. They 
have restored my hair where it was bald, and, where grey, to iis 


original color.” 
REY. A. WEBSTER, 


Boston, Mass, 
“IT have used them with great effect, I am neither bald nor 
grey. My hair was dry and brittle; itis now soft as in youth.” 
REY. H. VY. DEGEN, 
Boston, Mass. 


“That they promote the growth of the hair where baldness is, I 
have the evidence of my own eyes.” 





Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 


PRINCIPAL SALES OFFICE, 
198 and 200 GREENWICH STREET, 


New York. 
40—ly 





SINGER’S LETTER “A” 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES. 


This splendid ht bines all the good qualities o- our well 
known facturing hines, with many new and valuable 
improvements, It is swift, quiet and positive in its operation; 
sews the very finest and coarsest materials, and any thing be- 
tween the two extremes, in a beautiful and substantial manner. 
It Hems, Fells, Cords, Braids, Tucks, Gathers, Stitches, etc., and 
will do a greater range of work than any machine heretofore of- 
fered to the public. 

We respectfully invite ail in want of a 


SUPERIOR FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 


to pay us a visit. EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, and full 
instructions given by competent and courteous attendants. 
Send for pamphlet. A 








Tue Sincer Manvuracturine Company, 
69 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


“BCONOMY I8 WEALTH.” 
Millions of money aré ‘saved ew by baying metal-tipped 


41—8m 
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Shoes for children; buy no other for ever, day weet one rod 
will outwear three pair without them. Sold by all shoe dealers 
overgwuere. 403m 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 30, 1865. 





Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
{ wenty-five Cents a sear, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
sad Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


For the Companion. 
GERTRUDE FULSOM. 
BY MRS. P. P. BONNEY. 

“Housework !” The poor inoffending noun was jerked 
out with an emphasis that made Mrs. Ellis look at the 
speaker, Gertie Fulsom, until she crimsoned at the 
mute reproach of her expressive gaze. ‘‘Well,” she 
continued in self-defence, “I hate it, and always did!” 

“What harm has it ever done you?” asked Mrs. 
Ellis, with droll simplicity. Miss Gertie bridled and 
curvetted, chin in air, not deigning an answer until 
Sarah Ellis asked, 

“Have you ever done enough to be a judge of it ?” 

“Merci! No; yes;—that is—ma says I make her 
more trouble than I do good, and packs me off to 
school; but pasays I shall learn and sends me into the 
kitchen now and then. ‘Shure, miss,’ says Ann, ‘ye 
spill the flour and Jave all me dishes go astray, and | 
shure I don’t see what good, fine ladies do in the 
kitchen at all.’” 

“Why does your father wish you to learn ?” 

*O! he has forty reasons, just like all the men.” 

“Weak, foolish reasons, I suppose?” queried the 
lady. 

“IT hope you don’t think my father foolish! Dear 
me! I am caught now!” cried the volatile girl. 
“Well, I own, my manner of speaking wasn’t quite 
respectful. I wouldn’t like anybody else to talk so 
abont pa.” 

‘But it is quite the fashion. These old fogie notions 
about right and wrong are all going to be exploded if 
young America keeps on,” persisted Mrs. Ellis. 

“But, Mrs. Ellis, is it fair to expect me to be a model 
girl like your Sarah? Every girl don’t have such— 
such—” 

“Tf you envy Sarah such—such”— said Mrs. Ellis, 
playfully, imitating Gertie’s indescribable emphasis, 
“T will do my best to help you. Ask your parents if 
you may come one hour each day and take lessons 
en la menage de Madame Ellis, cuisiniere a la rue 
Tremont.” 

Gertie looked so completely mystified that Mrs. 
Ellis continued, “I beg your pardon, I thought you 
preferred to speak French.” 

“O! that’s because I say merci, and pardon, fi done 
and ma foi every breath I draw; but la suz! though 
I’ve taken lots of lessons, and written pages of stupid | 
exercises, I never do understand it.” | 

“Would you buy a quantity of lumber, pack it 
away in your garret, and then complain that it would 
not make you a new room to use ?” 

“No, no, indeed!” exclaimed the merry girl, tapping 
her head knowingly. ‘I guess, though, that my garret | 
is full of it; but how should I use it, French lumber, 
for instance ?” 

“Talk it; write it; do just as you did when you 
were a child and heard a new word.” 

“Well, if you should speak that more slowly I could 
puzzle it out.” 

“O! Lcan speak English,” answered Mrs. Ellis, with 
a roguish smile. “I used French terms because the 
old common-sense terms are so dreadfully unfashion- 
able, shocking to polite ears. Take lessons in the 
kitchen of Mrs. Etlis, cook on Tremont Street, doesn’t 
it sound vulgar ?” e 

“Please, Mrs. Ellis,” teased Gertie plaintively, 
“don’t hit me off any more; I like housework; I Jove 
it; why, I'll doany thing you tell me.” 

“My child, I was not blaming you, but fashion, 
which is omnipotent. It is, moreover, a great trouble | 
to teach a giddy girl any thing which she is prejudiced 
against. If you come here, you must promise to do 
whatever yon are asked to doat home so willingly 
that your mother will be sorry when the school bell 
rings.” 

“That will be like pulling teeth,” was the laughing | 
confession; “but I'll try, and pa,—why he will be so) 
much pleased if I do!” and Gertie clasped both hands 
in an ecstasy over triumphs yet to be achieved. 

















The next day in shot Miss Gertie, out of breath from | P 


running and her new-found zeal for housework, and | 
tossed her sea-foam on Mrs. Ellis’s sofa sans ceremony, | 


crying, “Now, Madame la cuisiniere, I’m ready.” | si 


Mrs. Ellis looked critically at her expensive thibet | 
falling in redundant folds about her lithe figure, then 
at the elaborate rows of trimming about the skirt, and | 


then at the bejeweled fingers of her pretty maid, then | “Very good. 


said, gravely, | three letters.” 


“Since we Americans have such a mania for imitat- | 


ing the French in spite of our boasted inventive pow- 


ers, would it not be well to do it thoroughly, adopting 


by all means the good with the bad ?” | of France 7” 


‘Dear me!” exclaimed the quick-witted Gertie, 


glancing from herself to the tidy figure of Mrs. Ellis’s | 


“But, I—why, I haven't one. All my dresses 

* Robes de salon ?” 

“Yes, parlor dresses, when not too dirty or out of 
style.” 

“Then you must try one of Sarah’s to-day. I am 
fastidious; neatness in my eyes surpasses fashion.” | 

Will my readers follow Gertie Fulsom while she | 
strives to learn what every woman should know, and, | 
especially, treasure up the advice of the excellent Mrs. | 
Ellis? 


“4 


| 








VARIETY. 





THE ANDERSONVILLE POST-OFFICE. 


The following touching lines descriptive of an incident in the 
pen of prisoners at Andersonville, Ga., are attributed to G. H. 
Hollister, Esq., of Litchfield, Ct. The war has yet elicited no- 
thing of sadder interest: 


No blanket round his wasted limbs, 
Under the rainy sky he slept; 
While pointing his envenomed shafts 
Around him, Death, the archer, crept. 
He dreamed of hunger, and held out 
His hand to clench a little bread— 
That the white angel with a torch, 
Among the living and the dead, 
Seemed bearing, smiling as he went; 
The vision waked him, and he spied 
The post-boy. followed by a crow 
Of famished prisoners, who cried 
For letters from their friends. 
Crawling upon his hands and knees, 
He hears his own name called, and lo, 
A letter from his wife he sees! 


Gasping for breath, he shrieked aloud, 
And lost in nature's blind eclipse, 
Faltering amid the suppliant crowd, 
Caught it and pressed it to his lips. 
A guard who followed, red and wroth, 
And flourishing a rusty brand, 
Reviled him with a taunting oath, 
And snatched the letter from his hand. 
“First pay the postage, whining wretch !" 
Despair has made the prisoner brave: 
“Then give me back my money, sir! 
Iam a captive—not a slave! 
You took my money and my clothes; 
Take my life, too— but let me know 
How Mary and the children are, 
And I will bless you ore] go.” 


The very moonlight through his hands, 
As he stood supplicating, shone; 
And his sharp features shaped themselves 
Into a prayer, and such a tone 
Of anguish ‘here was in his cry 
For his wife and children, that the guard— 
Thinking upon his own—passed by, 
And left him swooning on the sward; 
Beyond the “dead line” fell his head; 
The eager sentry knew his mark, 
And with a crash the bullet sped 
Into his brain, and all was dark. 
But when they turned his livid cheek 
Up toward the light, the pale lips smiled, 
Kissing 4 picture fair and meek 
That held in either hand a child. 


BALLOONING. 

Arecent ascent in one of Prof. Lowe’s balloons is 
thus described by a writer in the New York Christian 
Times. If every aeronautic expedition could be ac- 
complished as safely and pleasantly, ballooning would, 
we dare say, become almost a popular amusement : 


At a signal from the professor the earth had quietly 
dropped away under the basket, and before we could 
fully realize the fact, we found ourselves more than a 
thousand feet in the air, gently swaying to and fro 
directly over Sixth Avenue. We say the earth fell 
away from under us, because the moment the bal- 
loon starts such actually appears to be the case. The 
sensation, as may be supposed, was novel, while the 
prospect was extremely grand and beautiful. We 
never before had any adequate notion of New York, 
nor even of Central Park. Indeed, the only way to 
become acquainted with either, is to make this ascen- 
sion, when you may not only see New York as it is, 
but view the surrounding country for an immense 
distance, landward and seaward. At this height one 
may see all the ribs and arteries of New York, and tell 
all its bones. Every object below is reduced to pigmy 
proportions. The houses are mere kennels and the 
men, mice. We look far away up the Hudson, which 
at the Palisades appears hemmed in by a little board 
fence; miles away beyond High Bridge; over the 
waters of the East River; through Long Island Sound, 
and down to Sandy Hook. At this height, the robes 
of old mother earth appear unusually beautiful. 
From this position we are able to see exactly what 
kind of a thing the great ball upon which we live 
actually is, and take our first, truest and best lesson 
in geography. Such an ascension is not a mere sensa- 
tion; itis educational. Removed far away from the 
region of contrasts and false comparisons, the eye be- 
comes a true theodolite, and we learn the real insig- 
nificance of the little plot of ground with which the 
individual ordinarily has to deal. The visit thus made 
to the skies is one of real value, for, looking down 
from thence, the earth really appears to be a thing with 
. a and the reminiscence will be treasured for a 

ife-time. 





——_——_<~@9————— 
OBJECT TEACHING. 


“First class in Philosophy of Common Things, come 
a Ao recite. John, how many legs has a quadru- 
e aad 
“Six legs, sir.” 
“How do you make that out ?” 
“He has fore (four) legs in front, and two behind, 


“Right. Now, Sam, where does the sun rise ?” 

“In the east, sir.” 

“What makes him rise in the east ?” 

“T suppose the (y) east makes him rise, sir.” 

ow, Jake, spell brandy with only 


“O dv.” (eau de vie.) 
“No. Next.” 

“Brandy.” 

“Right. Next boy. Why is acat like the empress 


“Because the cat has fur there on, and the empress 


is further off.” 





“Wrong. Next.” 


daughter, “I declare, I forgot to change my dress.| ‘Because they both are fond of a Nap.” 


Won't this do to-day ?” 

“No, no; bedraggled, unwashed skirts shall never go 
trailing over my bread in the pans or my side dishes 
just ready for the table.” 

40! O!” cried Gertie naively, “that’s just the way 
Ann does. Her old quilts and faded balmoral are 
enough to sicken one, but ma says I mus’n’t mind 
trifles.” 

“Unwashed thibets are no better after having played 
the part of crossing-sweeper over half a mile of tobac- 
co-stained sidewalk. Real French ladies wear toilets 
exactly suited to theiremployments. When you come 
back”— 

“Merci! you don’t mean—dear, good Mrs. Ellis, I 
can’t come back here this afternoon in one of my torn, 
bedraggled wraps; everybody would notice it.” 

“I should suppose so,” answered Mrs. Ellis, drily, 
* ‘while a clean, well-made print is always becoming.” 


“Right. You've all answered very well, and all of 
you may go to the head.” 
| Boys 1n Coorvs—“How can we all go to the head ?” 
| TeachEr—‘Why, you little fools, each of you go to 
his own head.” 
——- +o 

| FAST YOUNG LADIES. 
| In order to be a fast young lady it is necessary to 


lay aside all reserve and refinement—every thing that | 


| savors of womanly weakness; to have no troublesome 
scruples, but to be ready to accord an appreciating 
| smile to the broadest joke. There must be no feeling 
| of dependence on the stronger sex, but, by adopting, 
| as far as decency permits; masculine attire, masculine 
| habits, and masculine modes of expression, accom- 
| mene by a thorough knowledge of slang, and a 
uency in using it, these ladies show themselves to be 
bove all narrow-minded prejudices. There must be 
no thinking about other Ds 5 feelings; if people 
will be thin-skinned, let them keep out of their way, 
at all events. Should “mamma” raise her voice in a 
feeble remonstrance, the fast young lady impresses 


| 











upon her that “she is no judge of these matters. In 
her old school days every thing and every one were 
slow, but it is quite changed now.” In short, to sum 
up, to be a fast young lady, modesty, delicacy, refine- 
ment, respect for superiors and consideration for the 
aged, must be all set aside; and boldness, independence, 
irreverence, brusqueness, and,—we fear,—too often 
heartlessness, must take their place.—A Voice from 
the Fireside, by Mary Elizabeth Miller. 


—_— +o. 
TOO KEEN FOR HIS OWN GOOD. 


Unprincipled men who calculate too much on their 
shrewdness sometimes get severely come up with: 


A story is told of a man who insured in London 
one thousand cigars, valued at £200, against fire and 
water. After the lapse cf six months, he made his ap- 
pearance at the insurance office aud demanded his 
money, as the cigars had been all burned. 

“But not on board the vessel, sir,” said the secre- 
tary; “for she is in dock now.” 

“Yes, on board the vessel. I smoked them, and, 
therefore, burned them all myself; and the insurance 
says ‘against fire.’ ” 

The secretary seemed taken aback, but told the 
smoker to call again next day. He called at the ap- 
pointed time, but was met by the solicitor of the com- 
pany, who told him if he did not relinquish his claim, 

e would be prosecuted as one who had knowingly 
and willfully set fire to goods insured by the com- 
pany. 

—__—__ +o+-_—__—_ 
WEEPING BY STEAM. 

The following is only one of the many atrocious 
tricks perpetrated by the Romish church at the ex- 
pense of credulous people : 


The Florence correspondent of the Independence 
Belge says that a singular discovery has been made in 
a church in one of the faubourgs of Milan. A statue 
of Saint Magdalen, which has long been famous for 
weeping in the yw of unbelievers, was recently 
moved, in order to facilitate repairs of the church. 
It was found that the statue contained an arrange- 
ment for boiling water. The steam passed up into the 
head, and was there condensed. The water thus pro- 
duced made its way by a couple of pipes to the eyes, 
and trickled down upon the cheeks of the image. So 
the wonderful miracle was performed. 
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HOW A SMOKER CAME TO HIS DEATH. 
The case here reported is certainly not among the 
proofs of the “pernicious effect of tobacco,” but it is 
fair, perhaps, to say that if the man had not had the 
pipe in his mouth he wouldn’t have been hurt by it: 
Near Birmingham, England, John Tompkins was 
killed by an accident which is thus related: ‘“‘He had a 
long pipe in his mouth, and as he was opening the 
garden gate, it came in contact with the bowl of his 
pipe with such a force that the end of it, which he had 








in his mouth, went through his tong An 
rapidly formed under the tongue and caused death. 
—-——- +o - ——— 


A NEw toy has been lately invented in Paris which 
bids fair to supplant the roseate balloons so eagerly 
acquired by the children of the rising generation. It 
consists of a serpent composed of quicksilver, sul- 
phur, &c., which, lighted by means of a common 
lucifer match and projected into the air, performs a 
series of marvellous evolutions. 

———_+on———— 

Wry is a thief in a garret like an honest man? 

Because he is above doing a mean action. 





SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Eatable Candle-Ends, 


Take a large apple and cut out a few pieces in the 
shape of candle-ends, round at the bottom and flat at 
the top, in fact, as much like a piece of candle as pos- 
sible» Now cut some slips from a sweet decal, as 
near as you can, to resemble a wick, and stick them 
into the imitation candles. Light them for an instant 
to make the tops black, blow them out, and they are 
ready for the trick. One or two should be artfully 
placed ina snuffer-tray, or candlestick; you then in- 
form your friends that during your “travels in the 
Russian Empire” you learned, like the Russians, to 
be fond of candles; at the same time lighting your 
artificial candles, (the almonds will readily take fire 
and flame for a few seconds,) pop them into your 
mouth, and swallow them one after the other. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1, 

In every country my form you'll behold, 
In tropical climates, or those very cold; 
I’m useful to man, and I think, without doubt, 
That, lacking my service, he’d oft be put out. 
I’m vicious and cruel, am savage and wild, 
Yet so tame, that I’m governed and Jed by a child. 
I am large, I am small, of all colors I’m seen, 
Excepting, I think, pink, blue, red and green. 
My master I love with my very last breath, 
Yet in madness I often occasion his death. 
I’m trequently seen with four legs, yet, ’tis true, 
That I sometimes appear with no more than two. 
I don’t -y bearing burdens, though ‘tis strange, you 

will say, 
When on me and my friend they heap wood all the 


day ; 
And folks set it on fire, till ’tis all in a flame, 


Which gives me and my partner most exquisite pain ; 


We look hot, and feel hot, yet still—’tis most queer, 
We don’t burn in the least, which most strange must 


appear. 
I'm of iitferent kinds, and I'll give you a clue 
By which, if you choose, you may find out a few,— 
I’m an isle to the west of America’s shore, 
On the north-west region,—I’il tell you no more. 


i 2. 

a. An astronomical phenomenon. 

5. A Macedonian festival. 

c. A word often occurring in law leases. 

da. One of the noblest ons of human nature. 

e. A title of British nobility. 

The initials will form a term for banishment, and 
the finals an article required by artists. 


Conundrums. 


What conundrums are always at home? Those 
that are never found out. 
‘Why had the Roman soldiers so much filial virtue ? 
Because they never went to war without first seeking 
the blessing of their Mars. 
What disorder excites the greatest compassion? 
The small-pox, for the patient is generally pitied 
itted. 
Phy should a man always wear a watch when he 
travels in a desert? Because every watch has a spring 


in it. 
"When is a flower like a rock? When it is blasted. 
Answer to Puzsiles in the Last Number. 
1. Popinjay. 
2. Chair—hair—air. 
3. 1 and 7. 








- 
COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 
READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN TRY Ir, 





WE GUARANTEE 


Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSP 
existence, and will pay EPSIA in 


$1000 Rewara 
for any certificate published which does not prove by investiga. 
tion to be genuine. C. G. CLARK & COQ, 
Con’s Dyspepsia CuRE 
CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION. 
Con’s Dysprrsia CuRB 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN. 


Cor’s DysPersia CURE 
CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA MORBUS ayp 
DYSENTERY. 


Cor’s DysrEersia CuRzE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in a 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS. 





The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: 


Messgs. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, — Hay 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity of Mr. Coe, an 
as this, my gratetul acknowledgment, is the only remuneration 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his promise,) please 
allow my statement a place in your columns. 

For the last ten years, I have been afflicted with dyspepsia—at 
times so bad, that what I ate at night would distress me the next 
morning, and the same way from morning until night, and | 
have often gone without my meals, h fear. It was while 
suffermg in this manner that I to@k the first dose of COE’s Dyg. 
PEPSIA CURE. It stopped my pain in one minute. So great 
was my confidence in it, and so strong my appetite, that I went 
home and ate a full meal of ham and eggs, and took a few drops 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal I had eaten in 
ten years. I have taken only one bottle, and can now eat any- 
thing I please without pain. 1t is something I cannot explam, 
but I am confident that I am cured, as was he who said, “Onc 
thing I know, that whereas 1 was biind, now I see.” 

WILLIAM STEVENS. 


From the Pastor of the —— Episcopal church, Madison, 
‘ Jonn. 


I have used COE’'S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, ang 
can willingly testify to its value as a medicine. 
HENRY GIDMAX, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal chureh, 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1864. 





From the benefit derived from the use of COE'S DYSPEPsi, 
CURE in my family, I am prepared to say that I never intend to 
be without it, and advise all who are afflicted with Dyspepsia to 


try it. HILANDER LEWIs, 
Madison, June 30, 1864. 
PBICE..... cecccee $1 PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
C. G. CLARK & CO., 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors. 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass. 





$100 Reward 


For any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling in 
the Throat, Weeqies Cough, or relieve Consumptive 
‘oughs, as quick as 


COE’S COUGH BALSAM. 


Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and nots 
single instance of its failure is kn 
No family should be without it. 
the price being ONLY FORTY C 
and thorough trial do not ‘back up" the above statement, the 
money will be refunded. We say this knowing its merits, and 
feel — that one trial will secure for it a home in every 
household. 
Do not waste away with coughing, when so small an invest- 
ment will cure you. It may be had of any responsible druggist in 
town, who will furnish you with a circular of genuine certificates 
of cures it has made. 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 

C. G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, 
9—lyeow New Haven, Conn. 


It is within the reach of all, 
TS, and if an investment 





AYER’S PILLS. 


Are you sick, feeble and complaining? Are you out of order, 
with your system deranged and your feelings uncomfortab ? 
These symptoms are often the prelude to serious illness. Some 
fit of sickness is creeping upon you, and should be averted by 1 
timely use of the right remedy. Take Ayer's Pil!s, and cleanse 
out the disordered he pay oe gd the blood, and let the fluids 
move on unobstructed in health again. They stimulate the func 
tions of the body into vigorous activity, purify the system from 
the obstructions which make disease. A cold settles somewhere 
in the body, and deranges its natural functions These, if not 
relieved, react upon themselves and the surrounding organs, 

roducing a aggravation, suffering and derangement.— 
While in this condition, take Ayer's Pills, and see how 
they restore the natural action of the system, and with it the 
buoyant feeling of health again. What is true and so apparent 
in this trivial and common complaint is also true in many of the 
deep-seated and dangerous distempers. The same purgative ef- 
fect expels them. aused by similar obstructions and derange- 
ments of the natural functions of the body, they are rapidly and 
many of them surely cured by the same means. None who know 
the virtue of these Pills will neglect to employ them when suf- 
fering from the disorders they cure, such as Headache, Foul 
Stomach, Dysentery, Bilious Complaints, Indigestion, Derange- 
ment of the Liver, Costiveness, Constipation, Heartburn, Rhea- 
matism, Dropsy, Worms and Suppression, when taken in lame 
doses. 

They are sugar coated, so that the most sensitive can take them 
easily, and they are surely the best purgative medicine yet dis- 


covered. 
AYER’S AGUE CURE, 


For the speedy and certain cure of Intermittent Fever, or Chills 
and Fever, Remittent Fever, Chili Fever, Dumb Ague, Pe- 
riodical Headache or Bilious Headache, and Bilious 
Fevers; indeed, for the whole class of diseases 
originating in biliary derangement, caused 
by the malaria of miasmatic countries. 


This remedy has rarely failed to cure the severest cases of 
Chills and Fever, and it has this great peta pe over other 

gue medici: that bd the plaint without injury to 
the patient. It eontains no quinine or other deleterious sud- 
stance, nor does it produce quinism or any injurious effect what- 
ever. Shaking brothers of the army and the west, try it, 
you will endorse these assertions. 

Prepa: y J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 
42—2meow 











THE GREAT GERMAN 
HBBILMITTAaL 
Is the only reliable remedy which WILL CURE 
CATARRH 


Of the Nose, Head or Throat, 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, DIPTHERIA, ASTHMA, 
and CONSUMPTION ia its first stages. 
Prick P&R Borrte, $2,00. 

For sale by WEEKS & POTTER, No. 170 Washington Strat, 
GEORGE C. GOODWIN & CO., No. 38 Hanover Street, J. WIL- 
SON, Jr. & Co., No. 138 Washington Street, Boston, ons 
other Druggists. 42—6meo 
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THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


Dr. Poland’s White Pine Compound 


is a cure for all Throat and Lung Affections and Kidney Com 
. Itissafe. Itis pleasant. It is SURE. Circulars having 
testimonials from cl editors, and well- 


men, doctors 
citizens, who have used the Com und for years, will be sent to 


desiring a better knowledge of its merits before giving 
ae cag Xeu oat Bese bap bln ta 
ew cc Depo " 
For sale by all Draggists. 20—eopém 
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HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 


PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $7). 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 





4. 29 days. 


and’ Boys are Maxrxo Mowsy withthe LOWE FRESS 
by which Cards, ‘&c., are printed at a saving of 76# 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides atten ° 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 
ly 23 Water 8! 
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